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Child of God and an inheritor of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” ‘To all the baptized, whether Ro 
man, Anglican, Greek or Protestant, are address 


ed the words of Jesus, “.\ new commandment | 


give unto you, that ye love one another.” bor 
all Christians to believe alike in the present con 
fused state of Christian thought as to what ts 
truth is impossible. But to say we cannot love 
one another is to deny our brotherhood in Christ 
and to be consistent with such a contention we 
ought to stop reciting the Lord's Vrayer, lest we 


condemn ourselves everytime we utter it. 


FELLOWSHIP 


Too long have we acted on the theory that the 
right way to contend for the faith, was for those 
who conceived themselves to be truly orthodox 
to shun the company of heretics and schismatics, 
to follow the lead of the priest and levite in the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, to 
the other side,” 


“pass by on 
to refuse even to kneel and say 
the Lord’s Prayer with a man, who though a 
Christian and perhaps more pious than ourselves, 
nevertheless worshipped God in’ “a meeting 
house” and was not a Catholic 

We read in Holy Writ that “Ciod so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son” for 
its redemption. As the revelation of the Father's 
love to a schismatical and worse than heretical 
race, how did the Son af Giod act 
children of Adam? St 


was made flesh and divelt among us 


towards the 
“The Word 


To save 


Jolin says: 


us and make us one with God Tle became ow 
fellow. “We ate with publicans and sinners ;” He 
left the ninety and nine to seek the one lost sheep 
in the wilderness; He broke through the lines of 
separation which the Orthodox Jews had drawn 
between themselves and the Samaritan heretics: 
He asked a drink of the Samaritan woman and 


through talking with her at Jacob's well convert 


ed her into a missionary who evangelized her na 
tive city. , 


How can we doubt that the supreme desire of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus at the present moment 
is that we Christians seek some common ground 
of union, where without compromise to conscien 
tious conviction, we can give true expression to 
our love as brethren, sit down together in con 
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ference, kneel together in prayer, work toget] 
for a thousand good and holy ends, stand toget! 


to the wh 
human family and about which Catholic and 1) 


er in resistance of evils common 


testant have no disagreement. Contact, inter 
course, Co-operation under the banner of love, 1 
Jes 


Christ, this is the line of action whieh the I] 


one sign of our salvation, the cross of 
Spirit is calling us to. ae. Past 
Monod said oat the 


ing: “If we 


Leope ld 


Lyons meet 


have been formerly — train 


on both sides in the art of controversy, 


we have been titted out for the battle we will n 
enjoy the unequalled blessedness of peace ; 
band together for prayer and religious action, m 
the same spirit of charity, in the same desire fi 
brotherhood, under the eve and tor the glory 
Father.” 


by such means we will 


our common tleavenly 
gradually be km 
together into a closer and more intimate fello 
ship and having at last become one in love and 
hope we shall also become one in faith 

The rule of the Union for Religious and M 
\ction is very simple, viz.: To pray for un 
particularly on Saturday night and to excel 
love. 

Mr. Frederick G 


Philadelphia, as recording seeretary, will reeets 


Lamb, 2916 Oxford street 


the names of all persons desiring to become men 
bers of the Union. Voluntary offerings fort) 
cause may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. Edgar 
W. Gregory, 15g W. goth street, New York cit 
For further information address Rev. Paul Jame- 
Francis, S. A\., Garavmoor, Garrison, New Yor! 
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PEACE. 


It would be impossible to conclude this lett: 
without recognizing a coincidence in our assem! 
ling in the City of Boston, when there was 
ting, elsewhere in the same city, the Internation: 
Peace Congress. There are those among us ! 


can remember when Veace Societies were | 


mainly to the advocacy of our brethren ot 
Society of Friends; and when many of us 1 
garded their annual assemblages with good-na: 
ured contempt. Nothing is more inspiring in tir 


whole history of our common Christianity that 
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the tremendous revulsion of feeling 


to [xtss 11 


this regard, has come 
of the Hague Tribunal andsthe rei 
not the formal adoption, of internat 
# arbitration, by some of the foren 
of Europe, has indicated the re 
altered sentiment in regard 

war, of the most profound signiti 
slowly the civilized world surren: 

of barbarism which it has inherite: 
times. Late and slowly it seems 1 
minds of statesmen and schola 
brute force is 
Hout all the 


Bethel 


argument of 
ment, after all. 
dawn in the cradle of 
shepherds on Judaean hillst 
“Glory to God and peace, 

down and on, through all the 
followed, 
Divine purpose, beating down 


that have there has 


divide man from man, and rac 
hastening the time when the bat] 
shall mean no less:the Brotherly 
children 


\nd SO, 


May God give us wisdom and courace 


men and brethren, w 


iW 


its transforming level! The world, all 


vast circumference, throbs and aches 


hatreds of men. Class against 


otten, alas! 


brethren who, too 
word save one of disparagemn nt 
other Christian brethren: race 
race; and contempt for all 

this, 


apt to be the dominant 


than ourselves: myVre 
Neote 
cal speech, in our literary critic 
national courtesies. Surely, to breat! 
nobler spirt has our Master come inte 
May we hearken for the ealling ot 
strive to do His will! 
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Church, says: 


Stotsenburg writing for 


The American Church has no head. The fam 


ily has a head—the parent. The parish has a 
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Phe diocese has a head—the 
Church of 


head—the rector 


The 


nsidered, has no head, no administrator of its 


bishop. \merica collectively 


business affairs, no guide, no leader. It 1s mere- 


1 


a collection or regation of confederated 


linceses. Each diocese takes care of itself after 

ts own fashion, according to the learning, wis 
moand common sense of its Diocesan, or ac- 

ding to his lack of these qualities. 

No business corporation could prosper if it at 

upted to carry on its business without an exe- 

Neither will 


the Church prosper until it provides itself with 


cutive head and business manager 


an executive and adiministratrive department. 

\ memorial has been presented to the Arch 
poof Canterbury “seriously deprecating any 
\thanasian Creed” to which four 
Chureh of 


ration in the 


housand England clergy and forty 
thousand laity bad attached their signature 


ition of the Congregational Church at 


trooktield in asking the Bishop of Western 


\lassachusetts to receive them as a congregation 


under his Episcopal jurisdiction has afforded an 


bject lesson of corporate action which must take 


far vaster scale, ere there can be ‘one 


one shepherd 


ung People’s Seciety of Christian En- 


founded a qui r of a century ago by 


Francis | ark, now has an estimated 


" 


hip of nearly four millions enrolled in 


five thousand socteties, s« attered over 


d Who could have beleved such 
twenty-five vears ago! May not 


preparing a Union fer Religious and 


ction among Fis ople of. vet. vaster 
ll under the banner of 
and old, 


testant 


ons which will enr 


oung Roman, Anglican, 
Iino oone common endeavor 
| wl supremely and our neighbor as our 
self, thus hastening the day of organic unity. 


The Tablet (London), 


of the population of Rome is 


It has been stated in 


that O5 per cent 


Roman Catholic, about 2 per cent. are Jews, and 
one per cent. Protestants 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 
IV. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, 
Ibv Spencer Jones, M. A. 

It was a complaint of Hegel's that the German 
historians in his day were apt to write criticism 
on history rather than history itself: to read their 
minds into the records of the past, instead of sur 
rendering their minds to those records, ands 
leaving them to tell their own tale. We all of us 
know what it is to gaze at one and the same ob- 
ject for so long a time that when we come to lift 
our eyes it is only that object that we sce where- 
ever we look. So is it, or so may it be, with the 
past and present; the present is ever with us, with 
its sights and sounds around us) and about us, 
and it is no easy matter to leave all this behind 
look 


but one 


when we lift our eyes in order to 


into the 
demanding an effort of the historic imagination, 


past; no easy matter 


to throw ourselves back some eighty or ninety 
years, and picture to ourselves circumstances that 
we have never seen, and live, as it were, in the 
society of those we have never known. This is 
important, illustrations of it are constantly pre 
senting themselves, and Newman remarks upon it 
in more than one place in his writings. \s we 
shall see later on, one principle of the Tractarians 
was the appeal to antiquity ; but to appreciate an 
tiquity it was necessary first of all to picture it as 
it was, and not to impose some view of our own 
upon it. 
others but also in himself a tendency to read one’s 


Now Newman observed not only in 
own modern notions into these ancient records; 
and he tells us of one individual who “read them 
with this one view, to see if there was anything 
‘spiritual’ in them; it was not his object to throw 
his mind upon them and 
there, but to determine whether something else 
was not there, or how far it-was there; 


ascertain what was 
and his 
idea of the Tracts, as of every other subject, was 
framed upon this artificial divisien of things in 
his mind. "and in his lectures on the 
Difficulties of Anglicans, some eleven years later, 
he urged the same point: “This has ever attached 
me to such works as Fleury’s Church History; 
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because, whatever may be its incidental defects 
or mistakes, it brings before the reader so vividly 
the Church of the Fathers, as a fact and a reality, 
instead of speculating, after the manner of most 
histories, on the principles, or of making views 
upon the facts, or cataloguing the heresies, rites, 
or writers, of those ancient times.” And then hx 
goes on to make a remarkable statement: “You 
may make ten thousand extracts from the Fath- 
ers, and not get deeper into the | state of their 
times than the paper you write upon; to imbil 
into the intellect the Ancient Church as a fact, is 
either to be a Catholic or an infidel.” 

\s with those who attempt to discern the min 
ute beginnings of physical life, the very tools we 
use for such investigations may create the struc 
ture we are actually examining. 

rHE RIGHT METHOD, 

To appreciate the significance of the Oxford 
Movement, then, we must begin by picturing to 
ourselves the conditions of the time in which it 
had its rise, and by summoning the various wit 
nesses who lived and breathed in the atmospher 
of that time; writers whose words could be test 
ed, and whose statements were in fact corrobor 
ated, by their contemporaries ; and 
dence must be allowed to sink into our minds, and 
so to provide legitimate material for 
judgment. 
ble to an Act, a preliminary statement which ex 
plains the necessity of it, so is there also a prelim 
statement or introduction to the Oxford 
Movement; a 
stance, and drift in the tide, which serves at orte: 
to explain and also to pave the way for the event 
itself, and apart from which that event cannot bx 
apprehended. Now an outline of such evidenc 
is provided for us in the famous Essay which 


whose evi 


a precise 
In other words, as there is a pream 


inary 


certain concurrence of circum 


Newman himself wrote in 1839, only six year- 
after the formal start of the Movement, under 
the title of * The Prospects of the Anglican 
Church ;” an essay in which an elaborate at 
tempt is made to analyse the situation; and from 
which will be drawn a considerable portion of th« 
evidence | shall presently adduce. 

That evidence will appear various in kind and 
representative in character; and such as will 
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serve, I think, to convince the reader that the Ox- 
ford Movement as a whole was as startling in its 
effect at the outset as the Roman phase of that 
Movement is proving itself now ; 
dency towards Rome is not to be frankly admit 


that if its ten 


ted, we shall be obliged to own that the Catholic 
ity of which it allowed itself to dream has never 
been able to prove itself more than a dream; that 
some of the very leaders who, whether seriously 
or in pretence, had made an experiment with it 
for a few years, when it suited their purpose, un 
der Henry VIIT. were to be found among its 
most firm and determined opponents, at a time 
when to oppose it was against all their temporal 
interests, under Elizabeth; that a subsequent at 
tempt to revive it failed again even in the strong 
hands of ~\rchbishop Laud ; 
had in fact presented itself in England since the 
seventeenth century, and that it was consequently 
regarded, in 1833, by the representative leaders 
and by the majority of 
Church or State, as something altogether foreign 


that nothing like it 


the people, whether in 


and uncongenial to our case 
THE BISHOrs 
Just as there are some who try to” persuade 
themselves that the love of mere ceremonial suf 
ficiently explains the Movement now, so was it 
“Ttois 


sent! 


with a few, and for a brief moment, then 
easy,” writes Newman, “to talk of mere 
ment, romance, and the perception of the beauti 
ful, acting powerfully upon such persons, and be 
ing the cause of the present revolution in reli 
gious opinions.” 

Observe, he describes the Movement naturally. 
and as a matter of course, as a revolution; a some 
thing, that is, that was turning the country, and 
more particularly the Church upside down; and 
it was soon recognized that the cause of all this 
lay deeper than the mere surface. So, at least 
Bishop Sumner 
thought: “The subject.” he writes, 
suming a more serious and alarming aspect, and 
threatens a revival of the worst evils of the Rom 
ish system.”’ 


of Chester appears to have 


“is daily as 


Here, at once, we see how it was 
mistaken for “Rome.” 
tence,” the bishop goes on, “of deference to an 


tiquity, and respect for primitive models the foun 


“Under the specious pre 
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dations of our Protestant Church are undermined 
by men who dwell within her walls, and those 
who sit in the Reformers’ seat are traducing the 
Reformation.” 

What was to be done with a group of naughty 


} men, with Keble, Newman and Pusey at their 


! 


head, who seemed bent on upsetting the estab- 
lished order of things? They were only growing 
into a party at this point of time: the predomi- 
nant school of the moment comprising the ma- 
jority in the Church of England, and including 
within itself the richest and most influential of its 
people, was the Evangelical party; and “our 
Fathers in God,” were seriously alarmed by what 
they saw, and only hesitated as to the best means 
of withstanding it 

Perhaps it would be best to ignore the new 
men and their strange principles: a device which 
often succeeds with movements that are super 


ficial; but no, “ the 


time is gone by when those 
works can be passed over without notice, and the 
hope that their influence would fail is now dead.” 

And Bishop Sumner, who subsequently went 
to Canterbury, so. far from standing alone, may be 
regarded as representing the whole bench ; others 
being soon found te corroborate his words 

“Let us diligently search the well of life,” said 
one, “and not run after the stinking puddles of 


| tradition, devised by man’s imagination.” 


}core of corruption he 


“It is a subject of deep concern,” said a third, 
“that any of our body should prepare men of 
ardent feelings and warm imaginations for a re- 
turn to the Roman Mass-book.” Another bishop in 
his charge, declares that “already are the foun 
dations of Apostasy laid; 1f we once admit an- 
other Gospel, anti-Christ is at the door. Tam 
full of fear; evervthing ts at stake; there seems to 


1 


be something judicial in the rapid spread of these 


opinions.” \nother Episcopal charge protests 


that “it is impossible not to remark upon the sub- 
tle wile of the adversary; it has been signally and 
unexpectedly exemplified in the present day by 
the revival of errors which might have been sup- 
posed buried forever.” “Our glory isin jeopardy,” 


writes another. And yet another 
“Why all this tenderness for the very centre and 


(one Bishop declares that 


enquires : 
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“among other marvels of the present day, may be 


accounted the irreverent and unbecoming lan 
guage applied to the chief promoters of the Re- 
The quick and extensive 


the 


formation in this land. 
propagation of opinions, tending to exalt 
claims of the Church and of the clergy, can be n 
proof of their soundness.” * Most of ‘the bishops,” 
writes another, “have spoken in terms of disap 
proval of the ‘Tracts for the Times, and | cer 
tainly believe the system to be most pernicous, 
and one which is calculated to produce the most 
lamentable schism in a Church already feartully 
disunited.” 

[ will quote only two more. 
ment, the movement is advancing under just the 
same pacific professions, and the same imputa 
tions are still cast upon all who in any way im 
pede its progress.” 

Finally, “Tractarianism,” 
the masterpiece of Satan.” 

Now let these words be 
every one of them, the utterances of bishops; 
it is plain that the whole bench regarded the 
“Movement” as a foreign substance; that they 
were seriously alarmed at its progress; that many 
of them believed it to be the work of the devil: 
and that whereas they attempted at first the ex 
pedient of silence they felt themselves ultimatel 
compelled to make it the subject of formal and 
even furious attacks in their charges 


writes a bishop, “ts 
weighed: they are, 


anid 


QOdious epithets were applied to the leaders: 
“Superstitious,” “zealots,” “malignant,” “Oxford 
heretics,” “Jesuits in disguise,” “tamperers with 
Popish idolatry,” “Agents of Satan,” ".\) Syna- 
gogue of Satan,” “snakes in the grass,” “walking 
about our beloved Church, polluting the sacred 
edifice, and leaving their slime about her altars :" 
“whose head may God crush.” 

The Oxford Movement, then, and all that was 
involved in it, was strange and abhorrent in the 
eyes of our ecclesiastical rulers: it) was tanta 
mount to admitting “another Gospel; “every 
thing” was understood to be “at stake: it was 
providing a preparatory school for Popery,—the 
very description Huxley applied to it) sixteen 
years ago; it was threatening to undermine the 
characteristic position of the Church of England, 


“Up to this mo 
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for—‘our glory is in jeopardy ;” it was the com 
ing in of Anti-Christ, the work of the devil, in 
deed we may say “the masterpiece of Satan.” 

This will show how far they were from recog 
nizing it as any part of the system which it was 
their duty to protect and their privilege to repre 
sent; how far they were from rejoicing in’ the 
new doctrines and practices, or from giving them 
a welcome as though they had come back, after a 
season of deadness, to a Church to the essential 
and normal lite of which they might rightly be 
said to belong. 

On the contrary the bishops, every one of them, 
were deeply moved at what they regarded as an 
impertinence to themselves and a grave affront to 
“this Church and realm.” 

lam not asking whether they were right in s 
regarding it: | am only calling attention to th 
fact, and [ shall go on later to consider the sig 
nificance of the fact. But so far the language on 
either side amply bears me out in what I say; for 
in the Movement, on 
part, were equally complimentary or uncompli 


the original leaders their 
mentary in what they had to say. 

Jewell, they declared, was “an irreverent Dis 
senter;” and, while they openly professed “to 
hate the Reformation and the Reformers mor 
and more,” they actually spoke of the latter as 
the false prophets of the Apocalypse; and of the 
National Church itself as having “blasphemed 
Tradition and the Sacraments.” Hurrell Froude. 
in particular, did not mince his words, but said 
plainly that the establishment was “an incubus on 
the country ;" while its reformed condition was 
“a limb badly set, which must be broken before it 
could be righted.” 


Pilk HEADS OF HOUSES, 


Let to Oxford itself, the 
headquarters of the Movement, and see how it 
Did the 
this with a kind of philosophic 
calm, and recognize it as a revival rather than 


us turn now very 


was received there. Heads of Houses 
contemplate all 
as a revolution? Did they exclaim at once, “AI! 
this seems strange only to those who are not stu 
dents of history ; we on the other hand appreciate 
it as forming part of our proper heritage?’ Not 


s 


»; for in a note some twenty years later (1859), 
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Isaac Williams says of Copeland, formerly New- 
man’s curate at Litthemore and afterward editor 
of his sermons ;—"Copeland has never ceased to 
inveigh against the Heads of Tfouses as the 
causes of so much mischief, and indeed of all the 
evil that ensued by their irritating opposition.” 

Dr. Hampden, who had preached the Bampton 
Lectures in 1832, the vear before the Movement 
began to move, displayed a spirit of indifference 
to dogmatic Christianity, and advocated the re 
laxation of University tests; nevertheless, or pet 
haps therefore, he was appointed Regius lrofes 
sor of Divinity in 1836; while in 1838 the Mar 
garet Professor felt it his duty openly to attack 
Froude’s teaching on the Holy Eucharist, and 
held views identical in substance and almost in 
words with that of the bishops; agreeing with 
them in regarding this new doctrine as a for 
eign substance, and resenting the leaders and 
their teaching as an intrusion 

The Tractarians are, he says “an indefinite and 
“combination :" 


numerous body of friends,” a 


and, in one place, he hints at “a formidable con 
spiracy.” 


Newman replies: “You speak of ‘an increasing 


aberration from Protestant principles of 
exaggerated and unscriptural statements: of ‘a 


tendency to depreciate the principles of Protes 


tantism.” s\gain: “You speak as if the opinions 


held by the writers vou censure (i. e. Tractar 


ians) were novel in our Chureh, and you can 
nect them with ‘the revival of Popers 

How, then, was Newman to defend himself? 
He must find some parallel among Anglicans 


that had gone before; and for this he has to be 


take himself to the Caroline divines; some of the 
names like those of George Herbert (1503-1032), 
and Hooker (1553-1600), almost touching the 
very age of the Reformation itself; and the words 
of Bramhall, who flourished in the seventeenth 


century, are quoted to show “how far divines 
may diverge from the cieays now popular, and 
vet be held in reverence beth in their own day 
and since.” 

Here again, the “views now popular” (1838), 
while it 1s 


afe evidently not Tractarian views; 


equally evident that they are congenial to the 





| 





mind of the Margaret Professor, and properly 


representative of our Church in’ his day; and 
throughout the controversy the Professor will in- 
sist that the introduction of Catholicity in any 
shape or form, is in fact a getting in of the thin 
end of that wedge that is called “Popery ;” will 
persist in declaring that it is only “a happy incon- 
sistency” which keeps men who have gone so far 
from going further; while Newman strives to dis- 
cover in Froude’s statements a Catholicity which 
falls short of Rome. “You see.” he writes, after 
quoting Froude’s words, “he thought nothing 
would be gained by going to Rome.” 

\gain some six vears later a vigorous attempt 
was made by the Oxford party “to oppose the ap- 
Evangelical Warden of Wad- 
ham as Vice Chancellor:” and the attempt was 
defeated by the overwhelming majority of 882 


votes to 183 


pointment of the 


\nd Newman's own words, in 1843, may be 
recognized as a reflection of that impression. I 
have been attempting to delineate: his own mis- 
givings, he said, were confirmed by the attitude of 
“Tt is,” he 


wrote, “the corroboration of a present, living, and 


opposition on the part of his rulers 


energetic heterodoxy, that realises and makes 
such doubts practical; it has been the recent 
speeches and acts of authorities, who had so long 
been tolerant of Protestant error, which has given 
to enquiry and to theory its force and edge.” 

Let these words again he weighed: the question 
before us is what the authorities at the Universi- 
tv thought of the Tracts; and the answer, varti- 
ously illustrated by such representative names as 
Hampden in 1836, the Margaret Professor in 
1838, and Mr. Symonds the Vice Chancellor in 
INyg: the answer of Newman at the end of ten 
vears, and Copeland later on still, when he had 
had time for dispassionate reflection, is plain and 
decisive. Indeed Copeland's particular form of 
statement evidently implies that the momentous 
event of Newman's secession, and of other dis- 
tinguished leaders whe followed him, was due 
to “the irritating Opposition of the Heads,” who 
were “the causes of so much mischief.” 

Next month | shall go on to consider the evi 
dence of the general multitude; and after that of 
the leaders themselves. Having thus ascertained 
the impression of the moment (1833), 1 shall be 
iN a position to pursue our consideration into the 


further and) more momentous question of its 
proper significance . 
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PARRY LIDDON.* 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Some special words may here be added on one 
or two momentous issues 

The relation of Liddon’s mind to the theory of 
itself 
more than once in his letters, found its way also 


development of doctrine, as it) discovers 


into one of his famous sermons, where Newman's 
name is expressly identified with it. 

in The Mouth, the 
Jesuit organ, and so came eventually under the 


This provoked an article 
notice of the Cardinal himself; and, since one of 
his letters recently published in that magazine 
includes important words of explanation in re 
ference to Liddon’s words, the situation is inter 
esting. 

Writing to a correspondent in 1875 0 on the 
subject, Liddon says: 

Bellarmine would have had no 
the the 


that which was held al 


“ Bossuet or 
doubt about the value of canon (i.e. 
“Quod semper 
ways, everywhere and by all) or its applicability 
to the existing doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
But modern investigations have this 
position untenable; and men of great learning 
and genius, like Moehler and Dr. Newman, have 
practically admitted it to be so, by falling back 


rendered 


on the new principle of development which may 
lead to many other conclusions than Rome. 

\nd, in his sermon four years later he spoke in 
the same sense: 

* There were patent differences which had to 
be accounted for in some way (between the Prim 
tive Church and the Roman Chureh of to-day) ; 
and there were tendencies in modern thought 
not unlikely to suggest or to recommend 
method that actually presented itself ; 
But it is an apology (Development) which would 
serve other causes. Dr. Newman's es 


say, he maintained, was “a theological confes- 
sion” that “the creed of the modern Church of 


Rome cannot be said to be strictly identical with 


*Life and Letters of 
Pa. BB Bh 
ston, M. A. 
lege. 


Henry Parry Liddon, D. D., 
D., 404 p. p. 
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the 
| 


by John Octavius John- | 


Principal of Cuddesdon Theological Col- | 
(langmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


that at the best th 
are linked with cach other by a law of substantia 


the creed of the \postles ; 


growth, as is the oak with the acorn; and ever 
that Roman Catholicism in its full developmen: 
contains elements which have no germinal coun 
terpart in the age of the Apostles, since they hay 
come to it by aceretion from without.” 


Now there are one or two words to be sai! 
about this. Unless we are mistaken Liddon ha 
in his mind Mozley’s “Theory of Development 
of thirty years before, in which he implies that 
the heretics of early times justified themselves on 
principles of logic, and that Newman's “error 
was identical with these. But’ Newman repudia 
ted this in his Apologia. “The white man moves 
paper logic is but the record of it.” Again: “ It 
was not logic that carried me on; as well might 
one say that the quicksilver in) the barometer 
“Great acts take time 
But, more particularly, Newman had not spoke 
of “ aceretion ” 


changes the weather. 


from without, and the word wa 
applied by him not to. the gospel but to the Jew 
ish Creed. 


This is important; and in contrasting two vat 
ious theories of Revelation his explanation, dat« 
July 27, 1879, runs thus: 
“The distinction between these two  theoric- 


is broad and obvious. ‘The advocates of the on 


imply that Revelation was a single, entire, so! 
tary act, or nearly so, introducing a certain me- 
sage; whereas we, who maintain the other, con 
sider that Divine teaching has been in fact, what 
the analogy of nature would lead us to suspect 
‘at sundry times and in divers manners,’ various 
complex, progressive, and supplemental of itsel! 
We consider the Christian doctrine when 
lyzed, to appear like the human frame, * fearfull 
and wonderfully made; but they think it som 
one tenet or certain principles given out at on 


ana 


time, in their fulness, without gradual enlarge: 
ment before Christ's coming, or elucidation at 


terwards.” 


While as regards the “ remarkable philosopli 


cal phenomenon, which rather found him out 
than was found out by him; and which, sofa: 
from having been elaborately excogitated from 


within, rather dawned upon him very gradually 
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from without—this was understood as having | 


waited on the progressive unfolding of Revelas 
tion from the very outset, and as being m 
\ngl 


thy 


not merely to the Roman but also t 
view of the position, 

“Tf you think good.” he wrote at this time to 
ht 
“acer 


Ir. Coleridge, “ to insert this passag 


ou nie 
ve, Vou mM 


~ 


put a note, viz-: ‘This was the word 
tion’) in The British Critt 
is altered to‘ \ls« 


to the Catholic Creed but to the Jewish. 


sain the last edition it 


itis applhed n 


enlargement.’ 


fact is, as was only natural, whik 


ciated Pusey and had the most profound admira 
know ledge 


ead 


nal’s mind and method was as nothing « 


tion for Newman, his 


to his absolute and sympathetic appropriati 


the “* Doctor's” entire theological positi 


He greatly enjoved, nay revelled in 
of The Apologia, for instance, but, i 
it, if 


the reading 


we may be allowed a vulg: 
_certainly let the cat out of the bag 

the peculiar bent of Newman's mind 
accounting for his conversion; it was no 
ment, therefore, for others. There Me space 
here to examine such a statement, but we thinl 
it will not hold water for an instant: a mor 
liberate or closely reasoned and cautiou 

was probably never enacted than 

journey of the Cardinal's soul out of levi 

ism into Rome. Even after he wa 
waited and waited lest what he bel 
very truth itself might after all tu 
More 


was led on to examine me 


sion from the devil over, as h 
declares, “ae 
tively what T doubt not was in my thoughts lony 


I 
which the mind ascends from its first to its tinal 


hefore, viz.: the coneatenation of argument 


religious idea; and I came to the conclusion that 


there was no medium, in true philosophy, In 


tween Atheism and Catholicity, and that a per 
fectly consistent mind, under those ciremnstanee: 
in which it finds itself here below, must embrace 
either the one or the other. And PE liold this still’ 


(1864). 

And in another place he yp sotests that he was 
‘determined to be guided by reason,” 
had he not said this to himself over and over 


and that, 


73 


hie 


To sav. 


again at that period, would have become a 


Catholic long before. after this, toa 


\pologia “pr 


g his 
resulted 


correspondent that — the ves 


(Newman's) conversion to have from 
the idiosyneracy of his genius, rather than from 
obedience tovany law, or laws, which can have 
wetght with the 


many argues an impertect ap 


preciation of Newman's case 
NEWMAN'S DILEMMA 


And so again in regard to Newman's “dilem 
" as Ladd 


in what was a general misunderstanding, 


shared 
still a 
he 


ma, n terms it, although here he 


misunderstanding it certainly was, and em 
ploved it as an argument against Rome 


We 


Phere 


allude to the quoted — above 


JMissage 
Was no imedium, in truce philosophy, be 


Llere, Lidde " 


advocate 


tween Atheism and Catholietts 


1 


said, he ( Newman) “ts the and preach 
which I 


‘is warranted by the facts of history 


er of a dilemma, ‘Rome or nothing,’ 
don’t belies 
He 
stood this as a threat, as iY Newman were saying, 
Atheist if 


intervening st 


seems, like many others, to have misunder 
“You ought to be 
Catholic,” 


many 


an you are not a 


as if all the 
found te sti 


where 


ges, 
\ 


a 
1 


are iv. were absolutely vain and 
less 


Now 


ited 


List 
in the 
Thi 


Newman at the 


the statement \polog 


nar of 


ia is elabor 
_Issent, 
of the t&8o 
! all doubt 
this dehb 


PANN 


and explained 
Ir 
edition putting the 
What did the 


rat 


mn Gira 


wote by end 
bevone 


«ptt stion 


Cardinal mean, then, by 
statement that has frightened se 
ight minded man will and should re 
\thecism; that is the fir 


thre 


lirst.ar 
st fact; but now, New 


very principles, so true and right 


\theism, 


and 


us, which lead him to reject 


lead him further,—-to theism in 


on to Christianity, to Evangeleal rel 


at length to Catholicits 


multituele nen are not consistent, 


thorough: with result that thes 


stop here or there, on the way, and perhaps go no 


further. It was the “ascend nthe ar 


gument that was before his mind: and 


we sup 


pose he would have said of Laide: 


appeared in 


n that had he 
Oxford six 


he 


vears earlier it ts more 


than likely that would have finished up in 
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Rome. As it was, Liddon “struck into the move- 
ment” at the Pusey, and not at the Newman an 
gle; and although, as a French Abbe: said of him, 
Pusey had served as the good portier to open the 
laid 
that is 


gate for many into Rome, he deliberately 
himself out for keeping men back ; and 
just what Liddon did. Indeed we may say of 
Liddon that he was, as it were, the Vice Chair 
man of the Tractarian Movement, and when he 
was called to take the chair in the “Doctor's” ab 
sence, his one refrain would be and = ever was 
“What would our revered chairman say or do 
under these circumstances 7” 

And yet it was a_ potential Anglicanism de 
stined to work out he scarcely knew how—it was 
this rather than any final stereotyped institution, 
that—I will not say confronted him, but rather 
swayed variously, now this way, now that, before 
his eyes. He explains to the Abbe Mermillod, 
as early as 1851, that “the English Church is in 
a clearly transitional state ;” to which the Abbe 
replies: “ No, they (your Anglican peculiarities 
and omissions) are inherent and essential.” Not 
so, is Liddon’s retort, “ they are ephemeral and 
passageres;” and after fifty vears we still should 
say the same I suppose,—and so on her 
would Rome also. 


side 


Many years later, again, in writing to a cor 
respondent of the Anglican Church he allowed 
that Anglicanism was dead.” 
Nevertheless, whatever Liddon may have thought 


* diseased, not 


of troubles at home, he was alienated from Rome 
by what appeared to him 


and “later 
dogmas ;” one particular opinion especially seem 
ing to set a stamp and seal to the separation of 
his mind and heart from the Holy See. It was 
worth one’s while to be an Anglican if only to be 
able to say there was no call to acknowledge what 
he regarded as such a 


‘additions” 


hopelessly —unhistorical 
opinion as “The doctrine of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin.” It is in such instances as 
these that his Anglicanism peeps out, or, shall we 
say, turns its face full orbed upon us: and when 
he declares that any effort on his part to persuade 
himself of this opinion would shake the entire 
structure of his belief to its foundation, there is 


6, 
atirs, 
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| , , “tie P 
no mistaking his sincerity. 


| us the impression of.a singularly beautiful soul. 


Here was a stum 
bling block indeed, and we commend this “diff 
culty” to our Roman Catholic brethren as sug 
gesting one important line of exposition, neces 
sary in order to pave the way for the event of a 
fuller realization of Catholic unity. 

The entire biography is fascinating as are th 
several various portraits of its saintly and high 
souled subject; so much so that it is difficult not 
to run on; and in spite of not being able to follow 
Liddon into all his positions we can admire the 
man himself; and the readers of Tuk Lame es 
pecially may be grateful to him for his obstinat: 
faith in the great enterprise of Reunion. 

His habit of appealing away from the actual 
present to an “Ecumenical Council” in a far oft 
distant future was, we may say, almost a prin 
ciple in the period to which he belonged, and on 
likely to endanger the cause by presenting it in a 
light which seemed paradoxical and hopeless. Wi 
who are entering into his labors are also being 
led to see them in a new light and to study char 
acteristic Roman positions in the hope of being 
able to fall into line, rather than to attack or r 
pudiate them on the assumption that we have 
nothing more to learn. 

Of the biographer himself it is enough to say 
that he had a large share in the writing of an 
other famous “Life,” viz.: that of Dr. Pusey ; and 
it is our belief that the publication of the fascinat 
ing volume before us will serve to enhance M1 
Johnston's reputation. His’ work provides one 
more contribution to the literature of the great 
Church Movement of the Nineteenth Century 
and concludes with a subtle and suggestive anal 
ysis of Dr. Liddon’s character from the pen of 
the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Paget), which serves 
as a brilliant summary of all that has gone be 
tore. 

For the rest, without in any way obtruding 
himself, the Principal of Cuddesdon has contrived 
so to select his materials and to weave them into 
a whole by explanatory words of his own as to 
stamp upon our minds the vision of a great 
preacher and a man of God, and to leave with 
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THE COUNCIL OF TREN’ 


By the Very Rev. Mgr. \. S. Barnes 


[This page will be devoted, throughtout the 
vear, to expositions of Catholic doctrine by 
Catholic exponents of first rate ability 


present 
Roman 
But it must be 
distinetly understood that the appearance of their ex 
positions in the pages of this magazine does not neces 
sarily commit them to any statements or principles out 
Just as a man is said to know lis own 
business better than othes people can teach him, so. if 
we desire to know the truth as to our Roman Catholic 


side their own 


brethren and their doctrines, we muSt not indulge im 
speculations of our own about them, but listen to ther 
deliberate and precise explanations abou themselves 
Of course THe Lamp is no more bound to accept the 
positions assumed in this article than the writer ts 
tiniton 


hound to assume the position on Corporate Re 
issumed by THe Lamp.—Editor| 


In my last paper I tried to point out how it neces 
sarily followed from the fact that different ideas cons 
cerning the nature of the Catholic Church are current 
among Christions that there should also be varying no 
tions as to the nature and powers of a General Council 
“Till our ideas on these points are cleared up it ts use 
less for us to go on to study any individual Couneil, 
since we shall not know what to look for, nor he 
draw the inferences which necessarily follow from the 
facts and circumstances of the particular case) We need 
not, [ suppose, trouble ourselves here with the refuta 
tion of the purely Protestant or Individualistic idea of a 
General Council; the idea, namely, that such a Council 
has no authority inherent in it as representing the whole 
Church, but that it is merely a collection of men emi- 
nent for their .earning and position, and has, therefore, 
precisely that authority which results from their colle: 
tive wisdom and nothing more 


able to 


Those who will do me 
for the 
most part already convinced that our Lord did found a 
visible Church and did endow that Church with — the 
gift of infallibility, so that she rightly claims to exer 
cise authority over our beliefs and consciences. For 
such as these there is no need to argue the point that a 
General Council does possess infallible authority, and 


the honor of reading these papers, are I suppose, 


the only questions at issue are those which deal with the 
conditions under which that authority can 
and the matter to which it can lawfully be 
take then as a fair statement of the Anglican position 
the words of three recent writers on theological sub 
jects whose works I understand to have met with con 
siderable approval among those High ¢ 
are nearest to the Catholic Church. W 
“Digest of Theology” w rites as follows 
14) 

“The only Synod which can decree with indisputa- 
ble authority on matters of faith and morals is what we 


be exercised 
extended I 


hurchmen who 
Percival, in his 


i} d 1893 Pp 


~ out 


75 


call an Ovcumenical Council The mark 
of Oecumenicality of a Synod is the universality of tts 
recognition as such shown by the reception of ats de- 
crees.” 

So also Dr 
p. 92): 

“A General Council needs two things to make it bind 
ing on us, to make it really QOecumenical: First, that all 


the bishops of the Church should have been invited to it, 


Mortimer (Catholic Faith and Practice, 


or rather that none should have been intentionally ex 
cluded from it so that it should represent the whole 
. that after the Council is ended, and 
its decrees have been promulgated, the whole Church 
should accept them. Apart from these conditions, and 
the more important of them 1s the second 


Council; secondly 


it would not 
be a General Council” 

Lastly, Bishop Forbes (The XXXIX Articles, on Art 
xxi, Vol. 1, p. 208) 

“To be lawfully and truly Oecumenical it is necessary 
that all that occurs should be done regularly, and that 
the Church should receive it.” 


In all these definitions it will be observed the test or 
touchstone by which we are to discover whether a par 
ticular Council is, or is not, truly Oecumenical is de 
fined to be the the 
whole Church forced 


upon the 


after-acceptance of tts 
The 
minds of all both by 


decrees by 


necessity of some test ts 
history 


If every Couneil which ts called as a General Couneil ts 


reason and by 
therefore tpse facto to be received as possessing infalh 
ble authority there will remaim no reason why we should 
not be bound to acknowledge the Robber Council of 
Ephesus in A.D. 449, or the Couneil of Milan in A 
D., 354. or that of Constantinople in A Sut 
fell 
condemned 


D., 754 


these Councils into decrees have 


the Church 


which is able 


heresy and their 
and 
must then le 


the 


heen anathematized — by 


There some authority to re 


Vise decisions of such Couneils if the Church is to 
exercise in any way her neht of teaching, and of casting 
false doctrine, and this Catholies 
Peter and Vicar 
Church 

It is this theory which 
contrary 


authority which 
tind in the Pope as the 
of Christ, the 


dispersed throughout the we 


successor of St 
Anglican looks for in the 
orld 
to be 


reason and to the history of the past 


whole 


we have now to show ahke to sound 


In the first place it is evident that, if this theory be 
true, the Church can never at any crisis of her history 
pomt A ¢ 
time 


give a dec 


first be 


sive answer on any ounen must 


called together and he given for 


bishops from all parts of the world to gather themselves 


must 


to a single spot. They deliberate and give their decision 


but no one ts hound to obey For after all the Coun 


il though lawfully called, and though representing the 


PY 
whole Church, may prove not to be Qecumemical Time 


lone will show. If when years have passed away the 


whole Church ts seen to have acqinesced in the decrees 


that have been promulgated, then the Couneil 1s Occu 


menical, its authority is infallible and obedience 


must 


‘ 
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be given. But how long it ts necessary to wait, or what 
degree of unanimity is necessary, or in what way such 
he she these to 


vet has even 


unanimity ought to wn are questions 


which no one attempted te give an answer 


s, a General 


nethod 


It is evident then that, on Anghean princy 
Council will not prove in practice a very usetul 
dogmatic disputes or oof alla 

] 


of settling 


which may have arisen i the 
Secondly, the theory ts 
constitution given by Clirist 


stitution Anglicans admut was Iierarcli 


twelve Apostles, and gave them 


world. They in their turn pass 
others who should rule the Cl 
who are known as bishops 

of 
Himself to deliberate upon the 
their and to decile 
to give have 
Ghost 
truth. They 
“It hath seen 
“Whoso doth not 
And, 
but 


im virtue this same aut 


Way 
exercise office, 


upon 


which they Lhey ur Lord's promise 


that the Holy 


are 
shall guide them and lead them in 
iulgate ther 


vst 


to all ome toa deers 


decrees ed gow and 


to us 
him be anathema 
} 


does not le with them 


Intle what the bishops teach, the 
do the think 


aches the Church 


thon what laity 


Is 


meets and te 


virtue of His authority and 


discens refuses to be tanglit 
Those 


all authority has beet 


who have neo 


bishops 

to whom 
rect their shepherds, the tail 
| 


Was 


less, surely to pursue the subject, 


not even in’ Protestantism itself 
and WTP 
this theory of 


the 


theory so grotesqu 


show that the 


ical Couneils by verdict © 
which breaks down so ridiculous 
meets with the 
If this absurd the 
recent to 


without the Viear of ¢ 


same tate 
tory 


mventron try 


acted upon in the past no question 
decided nor could vy heretic have been 
for example the Council of 

who were then d 
to the time of the 


Archbishop Magee wrote 


heretics, riven ou 
deeres 

as 
“the Nestorians were ‘within the 
had the 


after the 


tron, and 
Cathohes ; 
clearly retained the right to t 


no 


one 
and passing 


1 
had been accepted by the whole of Chr 
to this day the Nestorians, who were a 
dom at the time of passing this decree, 
ly, therefore, unless might makes right, 
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sion de facto is also expulsion de jure, the ( 
Ephesus has not yet vindicated its right to t 
Oecumenical, and the Nestorians have as x 
to the title of Catholic as Canon Carter has 
Anglican. The argument may 
any other Council besides Ephesus with pri 
same result. The Council is called to deck 
question, opposing held 
numbers of men on either side, who, till the que 
finally decided, all have the right to be called! 
The Council meet 


any be trai 


views on which are 


call themselves Catholics. 
rives at a conclusion, but is wyhout oecumer 
ity so long as those who are condemned cli 
tain the anathematized opinions. And they, 1 
are at liberty to retain those opinions just 
they hke, for no infallible authority has deci 
them 
ble, and the argument is just as true in the ca- 
Wi 
ply it with equal force to the Council of Nica 
\rians or to the Council of Trent and the P: 
If the Anglican theory of General Council be tr 
fows that the Church can have no power either 
ing truth or of judging heresy 

To sum up then the points which we have so t 
with 


It is a dilemma from which no escape 


other Council as it is in that of Ephesus 


f the Robber Council of Ephesus and of other ¢ 
which have taught heresy to admit that the deere 
General Councils are not infallible per se but 

to 
Otherwise 


contirmation external 


at 


subject by some 


we are once 


1 


Church has taught with infallible authority di 


which she has also condemned, equally infallibly 
inathema. On the other hand we see that to 
the confirming authority in the acceptance of th 
it large is absurd and impossible, both logical! 
torically. Next month, therefore, we will go on 
whether we can find such an authority 
quired in the person of the Vicar of Christ. I 
the Infallibilitv. of the Chur 
seem to be untenable 


sider 


any doctrine of 


Larehity divorce tried in tl 
fended divorce branch of the Supreme Court 


York 


by husbands, 51 by 


one actions were 


during March. Thirty of these were 
. Fifty-four of t) 
had a1 children 
age time occupied by each case was 131 
And New York is supposed to 
The Churchman 


wives 
the other 


were childless, 27 


seconds 


0 


‘good law.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In Mr. Wilfrid Ward's “Life of Aubrey de 
Vere” there are many passages of interest. Writ 
ing to Lady de Vere, for instance, in 1850, from 
ladon House, he says: 

“T returned here on Monday 
passing three or four delightful days with Arch 
deacon Manning. 
could even see him! 


evening, after 
How T wish you knew him, or 
He is the most) spiritual, 
and at the same time the most ecclesiastical look 


ing man I ever met. You would think that a 


saint of old had stepped out of a picture by Ra 
phael, or Perugino.” 

In the same letter he goes on to. say 
Archdeacon that “ his manners are not less inter 
esting, including a marvellous union of grace, ck 


of the 


cisiveness, and sanctity. His hopes for the 
Ile has, 


however, put forth (as a sort of forlorn hope) a 


Church are not apparently very high. 


manifesto, in the shape of a document signed by 
himself, Dr. Mill, and Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
stating that the Royal Supremacy extends only 
over temporal things, and spiritual things in their 
temporal accidents, and that it has no place what 
ever, either in matters of doctrine or discipline 


A vivid word-picture of Neywman ts equally, 1 
hot even more, interesting : 

“Early in the evening a singularly gracetul fig 
ure in cap and gown glided into the room. The 
slight form and gracious address might have he 
longed either to a youthful ascetic of the mddl 
ages, or to a graceful high-bred lady of our own 
days. 

“ He was pale and thin almost to emaciation 
swift of pace, but, when not walking, intensel) 
still, with a voice sweet and pathetic, and so dis 
tinct that you could count each vowel and con 
sonant in every word. When touching on sub- 
jects which interested him much, he used ges 
tures rapid and decisive, though not vehement.” 

In the light of De Vere’s subsequent conver 
sion the following passage has a strange sound 
* Those high Churehmen are not going to sub 
scribe to the monument for Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer. I am sorry for it, and when I told Mr. 


“having stopped, het 


Palmer so, he said his feeling was the same as 
nine.” 

The hook abounds in passages of the highest 
interest. Mr. Oakley's famous contention that 
merely to “hold” Roman doctrine must be dis- 
tinguished from “teaching” it, will be of interest 
to some, fo net all, of our readers, and when his 
acquittal was expected in i845. a misgiving 
which De Vere expressed in a conversation with 
Pusey, as to whether such an acquittal might not 
elicited an inter 


prove “a dangerous decision,” 


esting and significant answer. Popular Roman 
ism, said lusev, must be distinguished from es 
sential Romanism. 

\nother passage in which, sixty vears later, he 
recalled his first impressions of Newman is ex- 
quisite : 

* The emotion of seeing him for the first time 
was one of the greatest in my life. IT shall never 
forget his appearance, | had been waiting some 
time, and then the door opened, and Newman, in 
cap and gown, entered very swiftly and quietly, 
with a kind of balance of the figure, like a very 
vreat lady sweeping inte the room.” 

That,” 


pression: 


he woes on to sav, “ was my first im 
the second was of a high-bred young 
Middle Von 5, Whose 


not quite conceal lis distinguished elegance.’ 


monk of the asceticism can- 


There ts a delightful passage, too, showing 
how De Vere could administer a rebuke when he 
thought it was needed. \n acquaintance of an 
ti-Popish sentiments, while walking with him in 
Rome, spoke somewhat ostentattously of the var 
ious patrons of Churches without using the pre 
te them names lenatins,” 


fix “Saint” Philip,” 


“Clement.” 

De Vere endured this tor a time. and then, 
ok off his bat and bowed low 
Why do vou do 
replied De Vere, “to 


to his companion that?" en 
quired the latter I want 
show my profound respect for one whe is on such 
familiar terms with the saints 

Read. again, this description of a nun taking 
then | different 


that of amt king the veal. 


the veil: “Sines 
sort of marriage, 
beautiful, and I 


The 


She was very voung and vers 


i 


thought the whole scene most affecting. 
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nun was very agitated on first coming into the | regard to questions of vital importance, ¢« ¢ 


Church; she was afterwards quite calm and un- 
embarrassed, though every one was looking at 
her as she sat alone near the altar in a white ball 
dress covered with jewels) and her long hair 
wreathed with pearls. 

“She sat as still as a statue,” he continues, 
“during the whole of a long sermon, in which 
the preacher represented her future life as a spec 
ies of marriage, and gave her a great many ex- 
hortations as to the peculiar holiness in) which 
she was to pass it. . . . . . During the music 
the nun used to smile occasionally, and, through- 
out the ceremony, continued perfectly serene. 
though I thought rather absent than attentive, or 
attentive to her own thoughts more than to what 
was going on. . . . It was certainly one of 
the most interesting scenes I have ever witness- 
ed. 

The beauty of De Vere’s mind and character 


” 


appear in such passages as the following: 

“Do not imagine,” he writes to Mrs. H. N 
Coleridge, “for a moment that a convert to Ro 
man Catholicism loses any portion of sympathy 
with his old friends. I find exactly the contrary 
to be the case. . . . Assuredly I am_ not 
tempted to think worse of others for denying 
themselves the aids which Catholics possess, than 
of myself for turning them to such little account.” 

Once more, De Vere’s testimony as to what he 
experienced on his conversion deserves a place 
in our pages. “In all substantial things I have 
had a grave and solid satisfaction from the first; 
moral, intellectual and spiritual, and that satisfac 
tion has been progressively deepening, the more 
I have seen, thought, and felt. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church is so very much more than I had ex- 
pected to find it. and that, while a Protestant, I 
ever imagined a Church could be. It is so dis- 
tinct from, and so raised above, the very highest 
Of its precious possessions.” 

eee tmcraain 
SOCIETE ANONYME DE PRIERE 

The following topics of intercession have been sug- 
gested 

(1) That it may please Almighty God to lead all bod- 
ies of Christians in Japan to adopt a similar policy with 


and marriage 

(2) That it may please Him to open our 1 
tinually to look at the Truth, until we all 
practical unity in the essentials of the Cath: 

(3) That all men and women devoting ther 
ministerial work (whether in Apostolic Order 
may have grace given them to conform in all t 
the pattern of Christ 

(4) That it may please Him to raise up far 
true men to serve Him in the secular schools 
and elsewhere, so that the schools may, in spite 
opposition, continue to be the seminaries of tr 
gion 

(5) That we may have a speedy and hono 
resulting in mutual good will, that the troubles 
sia may lead to beneficial reforms; and that Japa: 
have grace to use her victory well and to God's ¢! 

(6) Patience in sickness for C. F. S.: wis 
another, also for E. K. 

[We should I think find a very great encourag 
to pray in the thought of how many are praying 
There are the prayers in the Service of the Mass fort 
unity and unification of the Church: there are t! 
of the Book of Common Prayer that “all w! 
and call themselves Christians may be led into t 
of peace, and in rightousness of life.” There 
daily prayer of the “Irvingite” Liturgy, that 
who serve God in any ministry “may labor faith! 
in the same till we all come in the unity of th: 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God to the pert 
man” ete. These are but a few instances, ther 
many more, but they suffice to show that there is a ¢ 
stream of intercession going up which, if coming 
sincere and earnest hearts, must have great weig!it ¥ 
God 

Then again, there is the work of special 
founded for this purpose. Each one that read 
lines will know of some such society—the ones ¢ 
cur to myself as I write are the Association for IP 
ing the Unity of Chirstendom in England ani t! 
ciety of the Atonement in the United States | 
Societies have been added in the last few mon 
Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in Englan! 
the French Union for Religious and M: 
with its headquarters at Grenoble 

Truly we may say that if God had not it 
Church to be One, to remain One, and when 
der to become One again, He would not have 1 
the hearts of so many of His servants to pray for 
if He did not think it to be a pressing need of t 
He would not be pressing it upon so many h 
He is evidently doing at the present moment 

I have said nothing about the prayers which 
to God from the Saints redeemed in’ Heaven 
they are not indifferent spectators: rather, t! 
be our potent allies in this matter. There is no! 


ask them to pray for us: they are doing it 
LLOYD 
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O SANCTISSIMA TRINITAS 
Nothing more famous than this constant ex 
pression of S. Francis Xavier. For more than 
ten vears the echoes of the East resounded with 
this mysterious exclamation, which was the wat 
ery of the S. 


himself to the gigantic war he had undertaken 


Paul of modern times. To excite 
against the paganism of India, Francis consider 
ed the august image of the Holy ‘Trinity distig 
ured in so many souls of men, and he cried out, 
“Q) Most Holy Trinity.” 
cold, neither difficulty nor danger, could stay his 
zeal in repairing by instruction and Baptism the 


Neither hunger nor 


spoiled image of the three august Persons: "0 


Sanctissima Trinitas.”—Selected 


HOW TO BUILD IN TRAVEN 


\ rich woman dreamed that she went to Pleas 
en and there she saw a splendid mansion being 
built. 
answer was, “For your gardener.” 


“For whom is that? she asked; and the 


Then she’ went on and saw a tiny co 
ing built, and asked, “For whom is that 
answer was, “lor you.” 

The tilled 


“Why,” she said, “my gardener has always lived 


rich woman was with dismay 


in a little cottage. He might have had a better 
house, but he gave away so much to miserabl 
poor folks. 
sion; T wouldn’t know how to live in a cottage.” 
“The Master 
Builder is doing his best with the material sent 
Amos R. Wells. 
— . 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY 


But I am used to living in a man 
Then came a significant reply: 
up.” 


SOCIETY OF 


(Students of the Church in the West 


It is the duty of all Christians to strive f 
the Church, in submission to the teaching of 
ed Lord. (“ That they all may be one, & 

xvii v. 21 and following verses.” ) 

However impossible Unity may appear to our finite 
knowledge, in the present distracted state of Christen 
dom, we know not what may be accomplished by God's 
infinite knowledge and mercy, if we on! act in obedi 
ence to His Divine Will and do our best 

We must not only pray for Unity but we must do 
everything that lies in our power to promote it 


Anglicans admit that they form part of the Church in 


| 
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the West and that that Church became disunited at the 
Ages before that took 
and) Western Christendom became separated 


Reformation disunion place, 
Feastern 
Does it seem reasonable to endeaver to reunite the 


We 


fracture of | 


net 
tern Christendom, before we 
West? 

attempt) properly 


fractured portions of 


me to the larger ast and 


very prayet trered, and every 


nust be reht whether it be for reun 


md West « 


trated portions of either 


made for 


reunion 
m hetween East wofor reumon between sep- 
there 
such 
(Stu 
bach Society study- 


istern Church Association ts 
Western Chureh As 
Seciety of Thomas of 
Church m the West) ? 
and endeavormg to reconcile differ 


If there be an | 
so room for a sociation 
The 


ents of the 


wt al 


as ts St Canterbury 


! 
ny, cnqQuiring mite 
carnest leaving the issues in the 
Cyod 


RJ 


with 


Almighty 


ces ind 
hands of 


pravet 


SHEBBEARE, ESQ, 
Secretary 

Hill, Lewisham, So E, England 
ey ee 

HE REASON. A SACRAMENTAL 

he bditor of The Lamt 

IL have read with deep interest the reprint 

of Oxtord Move 


ONE 
Deak Sik 
of Mr 
ment that hay 

Ihey 


inderstamding that tors ditheul ) er 


thre 


appeared in 7 


Grey's series papers on 


ne LAMP 
hreath f sympathy and 
why he has 
son for 


apparently so ur: fooeur cn “tl not 


Sacramental one: tt 


where we are 


Mother at Rome 


acraments 


often wondered whether Our 


faintest con rom of what the are 
: ‘ ' 


ramental Ife that is being 


lead among very salvation depends 
tipon them 


We know 


ifteud and tested in the me t t 


orders has been 


hy some of 


! same methods 


hemselves 
have no 
sacraments 
1 Communion 
ly no chore 
Sacramental 
rgiven im the 
msubstantruatiuon 
lay we kneel and adore 
Iv Sacrament of the Altar No wear 
rt, no ciffienlty, ne persecution ts 
from Him, and 1 trength 
" itfermg or 
stews vreat for 
sacraments, if 


wer , me 


ontemplation 


thation, mo ecstacy of 
Hlim te give us there If 
what nl 
f al 


we have 


bless idolatry * 
A CHILD OF Tir CHU 
Cambridge, England 
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CURRENT CLIPPINGS 





age of persecution is anything but. past 
five years ago three of their bishops an 

fathers suffered death for the faith, and 
Spain raciually akin t ‘ ‘ 





as 
; , year another bishop and two fathers were p 
that she ts ; Sg Ady Pe -ae Gee t the Friar Minors are always ready t 
that to have | iy “Aiba sii =i a nag reaches made im their ranks, and last Sun 
unprotit ible ‘ hi . ” \ em Tesper anvbody who visited Sant Antome one 
OSE STOR EMAL pia -ed the striking and touching ceremony 
tie industries | lad tle. aireena 36 pul | parte f still anotl hand of heroes 
Barcelona and « nent re 3 t than t Il, young men in th 
mother and home 
there were half 
imong them-—Itahans, 
ve taht ‘ its, 3 rds, Dutch and Chinese 
territorial loss " ntrar ‘ mM A : 
regard both ne 
Wilise It as 
healed . ‘ g tr! m delivered 
~scciebs' . : " ° ne 3 : ba iahia well-known Biblical ee I 
histor und : COOP er ration land “More than 
land was the 
n world. 11 


t 


mariner 





of Ireland then. S 


is land must ne 








KALENDAR FOR 
ses th 
Antony 


eal 





and, y 

number 

stor 

where the 

cariates Aposte! 

Christians u e forty 


that number For them t 


Rogation Day 
gation Day 











